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THE ORA-YON. 



flnblimity of hia character, bnt only saw in 

him the enemy of the graces and mnses. 
The rsvolatiou ia Poland awakened a new 
animosity, one against Eassia. It gave birth 
to a collection of Polish songs, which may 
be numbered among the best of his produc- 
tions, becaase deepest in feeling. He calls 
upon Germany from his exile to unite itself 
against this overweening power, and de- 
votes an elaborate ode to a "Future hero," 
who is to drive these Asiatic intruders 
from the bounds of Europe. With all thus, 
he was not a fanatic, and rationally enough 
a supporter of the movement for a constitu- 
tiooal monarchy, leaving a coming century 
to accomplish the work in a republic. 

In summing np Platen's character as 
a poet, we think the result would prove 
too great a lack of inwardness of passion to 
compensate the formal artistic rendering of 
the expression, joined with tlie many de- 
fects of the man, that seem incompatible 
with our notions of a genuine poet. A 
man of petty bickeriogs in actual life can 
never reach the grandeur of a deeply-im- 
passioned contest. Nor one who knows 
not the measure of patriotic love, evei- por- 
tray the earnestness of the kindlier feelings. 
He professed to believe his mission that of 
driving the menials and hirelings from the 
Temple of Poesy. If sacrifices, equally 
great with tho.^e he made of home and 
friendship, had beeu'made in another direc- 
tion, we should not be at a loss to award 
him the full meed of praise. If he mistook 
the true quality of song, he was certainly 
devoted enough to it, as he made it. 

When nanght around can malce me strong, 
And deep depressed I am, 'tis then 

I seek encouragement in song, 
And find I am myself again. 

Properly enough, be esteemed his art 
soraethiug beyond an elegant pastime. 

*' No !" said be, " it pours a dewy brilliancy 
into withered flowers." Herwegh, in an 
epigi-am, called this brilliaucy the coldly 
proud glitter of an ice mountain, among 
whose everlasting snows he hid his wreath 
of song, while men preferred to stroll 
through tlie soft and verdant vales beneath. 
After all, . 'tis iiis system, bordering on 
presumption, that chiefly makes so many 
of his readers turn away from him with 
disgust. A great man can in so many ways 
show his consciousness of it, without being 
offensive, that we can hardly brook the 
avowed complacency of an interior order. 
Tliough willing to grant him considerable 
praise for his' influences of a philological 
character, one generally is better pleased 
to bestow according to his own dictates, 
rather than at the instigation of the reci- 
pient. ^ 

My whole life long I've labored for the Act, 
And vhen I die, 'tis for the Beautiful [ 

he exclaims, in one sonnet. 'Tisgood. But 
here again, we have something, that may 
possibly demand an alteration at the bands 
of his ghost in some future century : 

I am a wandering rhapsody alone, 

Friends and the wine's cool beaker all I own. 

And after death, a name that aliall be linovrn I 

So much for an artist who was self-tram- 
iheled in so many ways. 



THE KASTEBrWOBEEBS IN MOSAIC. 

{IVaTialcUed for Thb Q&kyot^ from the J?rmch of 

Madame Dudefvant.')* 



"Believe me, master Jacopo, I iara an 

unfortunate father. I shall never recover 
from this disgrace. I tell yon we live in 
a degenerate age ; people are degraded ; a 
true sense of propriety is quite extinct 
in families. In my time, boys tried to 
equal, if not to surpass, their parents. Kow, 
provided a fortune is made, who cares for 
the means ; nobody shrinks from baseness. 
Nobles become trafEckei's, masters mere 
journeymeu, architects masons, and masons 



* I must not here omit to mention that the 
Art of Mosaic, almost abaniloned in all other 
places, ig encouraged and kept in life by the 
most Serene Senate of Venice, and of this 
Titian has been the principal cause ; seeing that, 
so far as in him lies, he has ever labored to 
pForaote the exercise thereof^ and to procure 
respectable remuneration for those who practice 
the art. Varions works have thus been under- 
taken in ' the Church of San Marco, the old 
Mosaics having been almost wholly restored, 
and this mode of delineation being now brought 
to all the perfection of which it is susceptible; 
exhibits, consequently, a very different aspect 
from that displayed in Florence and E.ome, at 
the time of Giotto, Alesso Baldovinetfci, the 
Ghirlandai, or the Miniaturist Gherardo. All 
that hag been done in Venice has been executed 
after the designs of Titian and other excellent 
painters, who have made colored Cartoons for 
the aame ; thus the worka are brought to per- 
fection, as may be seen in the portico of San 
Marco, where there is a Judgment of Solomon, 
so beautiful that it could scarcely be executed 
more delicately with the pencil and colors. In 
the same place is the Genealogical Tree of Our 
Lad/, by Ludovico Uoaso ; the Sibyls and Pro- 
phets are admirably represented in this work, 
which is carefully conjoined, and displays ex- 
cellent relief. But, in the art of Mojiaic, there 
are none who have distinguished themselves 
more highly in our times than have Valeric and 
Vincenzo- Zuccheri, natives of Treviso, many 
stories by whom may be seen in San Marco ; 
those from the Apocalypse may more particu- 
larly be specified : in this work, the foui- Evan- 
gelists, under the form of various animals, are 
seen to surround the Throne of God ; the Seven 
Candlesticks, and other things, are also repre- 
sented so admirably well, that, to him who 
looks at them from below, they appear to be 
paintings in' oil. There. are, besides, numerous 
small pictures by those artists, and these are 
filled with figures which look — I do not say like 
paintings, only — but like miniatures, and yet 
they are made of scones joined together. There 
are portraits, moreover of various personages ; 
the Emperor Charles V., that is to sav. with 
Ferdinand, hisbrother, who succeeded bim inthe 
Empire, Maximilian, son of Ferdinand and now 
Emperor, the most illustrious Cardinal Bembo, 
the glory of our age, and the Magnifico * * • 
all executed so carefully, with so much har- 
mony, 80 admirable a distribution of light and 
shadow, and such exquisite tints of the carna- 
tions (to say nothing of other qualities), that 
no better or more perfect works of the kind 
could possibly be conceived. 

Bartolorameo Bozzato has also worked on 
the Church of San Marco : he is the rival of the 
Zuccheri, and has acquitted hhnaelf in a sufl?- 
ciently praiseworthy manner; but that which 
has most effectually contributed to the success 
of all these artists, has, wiihout doubt, been 
the superintendence of Titian, with the designs 
prepared for these Mosaics by his .hand. — 
Vasari. 



mere laborers. When will it end, good 

and holy mother of God ?" 

Thus spoke Master Sebastian Zuccato, a 
painter, now forgotten, but of some repute 
in his time as head of a school, to the 
illustrious master, Jacques Eobusti, whom 
we are now familiar with under the name 
of Tintoret. 

"Ah! ah!" replied the master, who, 
through habitual preoccupation, was often 
of excessive sincerity, '' it is better to be a 
good workman than an indifferent master, 
a great artisan than an ordinary artist, a — " 

"Eh! eh! my dear master," said old 
Zuccato, somewhat piqued, " do you call 
him a common artist, ordinary painter, the 
chief of painters — the master of so many 
masters that now make the glory of Venice 
and form such a bright constellation ; where 
you yourself are enshrined like a star m 
the midst of a dazzhng halo, and where my 
pupil, Titian Vecelli, gleams with no less 
brilliancy." 

" Oh, master Sebastian," replied Tintoret, 
quietly, " if such stars and such constella- 
tions dart their rays upon the Republic; if 
from your studio have gone forth so many 
great masters, beginning with the sublime 
Titian, before wliom I bow with neither 
jealousy nor envy, then we do not live in 
an era of decay, as you but just now 
declared." 

"Well!" said the grijn old man, impa- 
tiently, " it is, doubtless, a great .era, a beau- 
tiful era for the Arts. Bnt I can derive no 
consolation in having contributed to itegreat- 
ness, for being the last to profit by it. Of 
what consequence to me is it having pro- 
duced Titian, if no one recognizes me in it, 
or is grateful for it? "Who will know it a 
-hundred years hence ? Even now it would ■ 
not be known, were it not for the acknow- 
ledgment of that great man, who goes about 
everywhere extolling me, and calling me 
his dear godfather. But who cares for 
that ? Ah I why did not heayen ordain 
me to be the father of Titian, that he 
should have been called Zuccato or that I 
should have been named Vecelli ? My 
name would at least have gone from age to 
age, and, at the end of a thousand years, it 
might have been said : ' The first of this 
race was a good master !' As it is, I have 
two sons untrue to my honor, unfaithful to 
the noble muses ; two sons of remarkable 
and great capacity, who would have made 
me immortal, who would have surpassed, 
perhaps, Giorgione, Schiavone, and the 
Bellinis, and Veronese, and Titian, and 
Tintoret himself. Yes, I dare to say it, 
with their natural talents, and the advice 
which, in spite of my age, I feel myself yet 
able to give thera, they might wipe out 
their disgrace, quit the journey man's ladder, 
and stand upon the scaflEbldof the painter! 
Now, my dear master, it is important tliat 
you give me a proof of the ?riendship 
you honor me with, by joining Master 
Titian in making a last attempt upon the 
erring spiiit of these unfortunate children. 
If yon can bring back Erancesco, he will 
undertake to influence his brother ; for 
Valerio is a giddy youth — I should almost 
say without parts, if he was not my son, 
and if he had not cccasionally given proofs 
of intelligence in tracing friezes in fresco 
upon the walls of my studio. My Gheco* 
is quite another man ; he handles the pencil 



♦ DimiauLivc for Francesco, pronounced Keco. 
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like a master, and can reproduce for pwnt- 

ers the grand conceptions, which they — 
you, yourself, as you liave often told me, 
Master Jacopo — alone can execute. With 
this he is keen, active, persevering, jealous 
— ^he has all ttie qualities of a gt-eat artist. 
Alas! I shall never compreliend how lie 
could be so grossly mistaken as to take the 
vile path he lias chosen." 

'• I will do everything you ask," replied 
Tintoret; "but, in the first place, I must 
conscientiously tell you what I tliink of 
,'our opposition to the profession that your 
ion has chosen. Mosaic-work is not, as you 
lay, an inferior pursuit; it is a genuine art, 
•rought from Greece by skillful masters, 
jnd one which we should ever speak of 
with profound respect ; for it alone has 
preserved to us much more than paintings 
on metal, the lost traditions of drawing of 
the Lower Empire. If it has brought 
them down to us defaced and scarcely to 
be recognized, it is not less true that, with- 
out it, we should have lost these entirely. 
Canvas does not survive the ravages of 
time. Apelles and Zenxis have sent us 
only their names. How grateful, at the 
present day, we should be to any generous 
artist who conld have perpetuated their 
master-pieces with the aid of marble and 
glass ! Besides, mosaic has preserved to 
us intact the traditions of color, and, in this 
respect, far from being infeiior to painting, 
it has an advantage over it wlilcli no one 
can deny : it resists the ignorance of barba- 
rians as it does the effect of tlie atmos-. 
phere — " 

"And wherefore, since it answers 'so 
well," interrupted old Zuccato, testily, 
" does the seigneurie cause the domes of St. 
Mark to be repaired, which to-day are as 
naked as my bald head ?" 

"Because, at the time when they were 
clothed in mosaic, Greek artists in Venice 
were rare ; tliey came from afar, remained 
but a short time, and only half-instructed 
the apprentices who executed the work as 
designed ; thus, without a proper know- 
ledge of their .occupation, they could not 
give to their works the necessary solidity. 
Since that epoch, the art having been culti- 
vated at Venice, century after century, we 
have become as skillful as the Greeks ever 
were, and the work of your son, Francesco, 
■will accordingly descend to posterity, and 
he will be gratefully honored for having 
traced upon the walls of our Basilica such 
frescoes as are indestructible. The canvas 
to wliigh Titian and Veronese have con- 
fided their master-pieces will decay into 
dust ; a day will come when our' great 
masters will be no more known but by the 
mosaics from the hands of the Zuccati." 

" Very well," said the stubborn, old man. 
"In this manner, Scarpone, my shoemaker, 
is a much greater master than God, for my 
foot, which is the work of divinity, will 
fall into dust, while its covering will pre- 
serve for centuries its form and charac- 
ter!" 

"And for color, Master Sebastian, its 
color I Tour comparison is good for 
nothing. What substance, fashioned by tlie 
hand of man, can transmit the precise 
color of your flesh for a limitless period ? 
whilst stone and metal, primitive and 
indestructible materials, will preserve, 
even to the last grain of dust, Venetian 
color — the most beautiful in the world, aud 
before which Buonarotti and the wliole of 



his Florentine school are compelled to low- 
er their flag. Ko, no, master Sebastian, yon 
are in eri-or. Ton are unjust if you do not 
say, ' Honor to the engraver who holds in 
trust, and disseminates the purity of line! 
Honor to the mosaicist, keeper and con- 
servator of color!'" 

" Your humble servant," replied the old 
man. " Thanks for your good advice, 
Messer! I have nothing more to say 
except to-beg of you to see that it be not 
forgotten to engi-ave my name upon my 
tombstone, with the title of painter^ in 
order that it may be known in Venice, at 
the end of a year, there was one man of my 
name who wielded the pencil aud not the 
trowel." 

"Tell me now. Master Sebastian," re- 
sumed the worthy Tintoret, "can it be 
that you liave not seen the late works 
executed by your son in the interior of the 
basilica ?" 

" God keep me from ever seeing Fran- 
cesco and Valerio Znccato hoisted up with 
a rope, like tilers, cutting enamel and mix- 
ing paste." 

" But you are aware, my good Sebastian, 
that these works have excited the greatest 
admiration from the Senate, aud the most 
satisfactory recompense from the Eepub- 
lic ?" 

"I know, sir," replied Zuccato, coldly, 
" that upon the ladders in the basilica of 
St. Mark is a young man who is my oldest 
son, and who, for a hundred ducats a year, 
abandons the noble profession of his fathers, 
in spite of tlie reproaches of his conscience 
and the mortification of his pride. I 
know that there is running tlie streets of 
Venice a young man who is my second 
son, and who, in order to enjoy his empty 
■pleasures and foolish extravagance, con- 
sents to sacrifice his high spirit, and work 
for wages witli liis brother; to resign the 
greatly too rich dress of a debauchee for 
the greatly too humble garments of the 
journeyman ; to swagger the patrician at 
night in gondolas, and to support all day 
tlie part of mason, in order to pay the 
expense of supper and serenade the even- 
ing before. That is what I know, Messer, 
and naught besides." 

" And I — let me tell you, master Sebas- 
tian," replied Tintoret, " know that you 
have two noble and worthy sons, two 
admirable artists, of whom one is inr 
dustrious, patient, skillful, true, and ac- 
knowledged master of his art; whilst the 
other, amiable, brave, jovial, full of life 
and wit, less faithful to work, but more 
fruitful, perhaps, in broad Ideas and great 
conceptions " 

" Yes, yes," broke in the,old man, " fruit;- 
ful in ideas, and still more so in words I I 
am pretty well acquainted with that clasi 
of theorists who Jeel Arty as they say, who 
explain it, define it, extol it, and never 
serve it: tbey are the lepers of the studio ; 
to them belongs the noise, to others the 
work. They are of too noble a race to 
labor or else they have so much mind that 
tliey know not what to do with it: inspi- 
ration kills them. So, in order not to be 
n too great beat of inspiration they go 
about babbling,- or lazily'stroliing the city 
from morning to night. Apparently in 
the fear that the emotions of art and 
manual labor may affect his health, master 
Valerio, my son, executes nothing with his 
ten fingers, and snffei's his brain to work 



itself dry through his lips. That boy b^S: 

always impressed me as a canvas upour 
which the lines of a sketch are drawn day 
after day, and no pains taken to efface thd 
lines of the previous day, and which, after, 
a time, presents the odd appearance of a 
multitude of confused lines, where neither 
shows a purpose or an end, and where the. 
artist liimself, lost in a chaos, is unable to. 
recover and follow out the right one," 

"I admit that Valerio is somewhat wild 
and, perhaps, tolerably lazy," rejoined the 
master ; " I will accordingly undertake pnee- 
more to reform him, using, in the effort, 
that paternal authority which he himself, 
has accorded me in his willing betrothal to 
my little Maria." 

" And you endorse that whim !" said the. 
old painter, imperfectly hiding^ the secret: 
delight whicli this circumstance afforded. 
him, confirmed as it was by the mouth of. 
Kobusti himself;" "you allow an artisan— 
not yet an artisan — an apprentice merely, . 
to dare to aspire, even in jest, to the hand 
of your daughter ? Master Jacopo, I 
declare to you that if I possessed a daugh- 
ter, and Valerio Zuccato, instead of being ^ 
my son, happened to be my nephew, I 
would never suffer him to enter the lists 
for her band." , , 

"Oh! thacis ray wife's affair!" replied 
Eobusti. "It will concern my daughter, 
when she becomes of an age to marry. 
Mai'ia will have talent — a great deal of 
talent; I hope ere long to have her haudi-. 
work on portraits that I shall dare to sign, 
and which posterity will not hesitate to 
attribute To me; I hope she will make for 
herself an illusttioas name, &nd take a high 
position. The inheritance of an ample for- 
tune is secured to her by my labor. Let 
her marry, then, Valerio, the apprentice, or 
even Bartolomeo Bozza, the apprentice's 
apprentice, if it seems fitting to her, she* 
will ever be Maria Robusti, daughter, pupil, 
aud heir to the name and honors of Tinto- 
ret. There are girls who are able to marry. 
as it pleases them, and not for their in- 
terest : the daughters ofosoble:hoases are 
more inclined to their pages than to the 
splendid alliances tendered them. Maria 
is, in her way, a noble's daaghter: let ber 
act, then, as such. Do you know if tiie 
child has any liking for Valerio!" 

Old Zuccato tossed his head aud made ' 
no reply, in order not to allow his joy and 
gratitude to be detected. Nevertheless, 
the master could perceive a great change 
in his humor, and, after a tolerably long 
discussion, in which Sebastian defended 
himself step by step, but with less bitter- 
ness than before, he ended by allowing 
himself to be led to the basilica of Sc. . 
Mark, where the brothers Zuccati were- 
tben engaged upon the great mosaic of the 
arch above the larger inner door. Tbo 
figures taken from the visions in the Apo- 
calypse, wore executed after tbe cartoons 
of Titian and Tintoret bims^. 



TiViiBsr old Zuccato entered under this 
oriental vault, where, from a background 

of gold, burst forth, like terrible phantoms, 
the colossal figures of prophets, and tbe 
apocalyptic shapes evoked in their visions, 
he was seized, in spite of himself, with a 
superstitious fear, and the feeling of tbe 
artist gave way for a moment to a religious 
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sentiment: he crossed himself, bowed to 
the altar, whose golden rays gleamed feebly 
from the depths of the chancel, and drop- 
ping his cap npon the pavement, he recited, 
quite low, a short prayer. 

When he had finished, he straightened 
himself with diflSculty, stiffened as his 
knees were by age, and ventured to bestow 
a glance upon the figures of the four evan- 
gelists nearest to him. But, as his sight 
was dim, he could only perceive the gene- 
ral effect, and turning to Tintoret, he said, 
"It is not to be denied that these grand 
masses, are effective. But, after all, pure 
charlatanism 1 — Indeed, sir, is that you ?" 

These last words were addressed to a 
tall, pale young man, who, upon hearing 
the echo in the dome repeating the sharp 
tones and broken sound of his father's 
voice, came down precipitately from the 
scaffolding to receive hira. Francesco 
Znccato having hitherto gently and yet 
perseveringly opposed the paternal wish, 
had ended by following his own natural 
vocation, and abstaining from frequent 
interviews with his father, in which such 
a subject of discord might occur, but he 
was, nevertheless, at all times, humble and 
respectful to the author of his being. In 
order to give him. a timely welcome, he 
had hastily wiped his hands and face, cast 
aside his apron, and donned a cloak of silk, 
adorned with silver, which had been pre- 
sented to him by one of his young appren- 
tices. In this guise, he was as handsome 
and as elegant as the most fashionable 
patrician of the day. But his mglanoholy 
brow and the gravity of his smile revealed 
the impress of worthy aspirations, and the 
holy pride of the artist. 

Old Zuccato measured him from head to 
foot, and suppressing the emotion he felt, 
said to him, ironically, '• Eh I sir, how are 
we to be able to admire your master-pieces? 
If they were not nailed to the wall, body 
and soul, one might request you to take 
them down, but yon seem to comprehend 
the interests of your fame pretty well, by 
placing all that so high that nobody's sight 
can ever reach it." 

"Father," modestly replied the young 
man, " thfe happiest day of my life will bo 
that one when these works shall obtain 
from you a favorable contemplation; but 
your stern will is a mncb greater obstacle 
than the distance which separates you 
from the arch. If it was in my power to 
remove your repugnance, I do hot doubt 
but that, with the aid of my brother, I 
might succeed in conducting you to the 
platform above, from whieh you could 
view, in a single glance, the entire group 
of figures which are now concealed from 
yon." 

" Tour brother 1" replied the old grum- 
bler, " and where is your brother ? Will 
he not condescend to come down from his 
empyrean of glassware, and greet me also ?" 

"My brother has gone out," said Fran- 
cesco, " otherwise, he would have hastened, 
like myself, to draw on his cloak and kiss 
your hand ; I expect him every moment, 
and he will be delighted to find you here." 

" So much so that he will come singing 
and dancing as usual, heigh ! with his 
jaunty cap, restless eye, and tottering legs ? 
A man who leaves his work in working 
hours.to visit a tippling-shop, will, doubt- 
less, be an excellent guide to aid mo in 
climbing j-onr ladders." 



"Father, Valerio is not in a tippling 
shop. He went out for a quantity of ma- 
terials we needed. I sent him to the 
manufactory to obtain a few specimens of 
enamel which they have been obliged to 
prepare expressly for me, and the exact 
shade of which it is very difficult to pro- 
cure." 

"In that case, you may, for me, bid him 
good morning, for it is two leagues from 
hence to Murano, and he has the tide 
against him, which may be interpreted 
two ways. Perhaps he will have drunk 
too much wine along with his boatmen, 
and the oar will not perform its duty, to- 
day, any better than the trowel." 

"My father, you have listened to bad 
report about Valerio," replied the young 
man, warmly. "He loves pleasure and 
the wine of Cypress, I admit, but he is 
none the less industrious. He is an excel- 
lent workman, and when I charge him 
with a commission, he performs it with 
such promptness and intelligence that 
there is nothing left to be desired." 

" Valerio I there is Valerio !" cried out, 
from the planks above, the apprentice 
Bartolomeo, who, from one of the lights 
of the cupola, could observe the people 
landing from gondolas at the steps of the 
Fiazzetta. 

A few moments afterwards, Valerio, 
followed by his workmen, bearing a large 
basket of glassware, entered the basilica 
with an easy air, and singing the burden 
of a love-song, in a fresh, full-toned voice, 
without any too great respect for the 
sacred locality. 

But, as soon as he perceived his father, 
he uncovered, and stopped singing ; then 
approaching, without embarrassment, he 
embraced him with the honesty and confl- 
d&ce of a truthful heart. 

Zaccato was struck with his fine appear- 
ance — with his cheerful, open countenance. 
Valerio was the handsomest youth in 
Venice. He was not so large, but better 
developed and more robust than his bro- 
ther. At the first glance, his handsome 
face expressed nothing but frankness, 
courage, and playfulness ; it was necessary 
to look closer into it, to discover, in his 
great, blue eyes, the sacred fire which often 
slumbers in the shadow of a calm indiffer- 
ence, and the brilliancy of which, a little 
fatigue, if it did not mar, veiled, for a time, 
at least : that semi-tint of paleness added to 
his beauty, and tempered the bold inflexi- 
bility of his look. He was always peculiar- 
ly attractive in his toilet, the air of which 
was imitated by the most brilliant among 
the upper classes of the Republic. He was 
courted by these, as well as by the ladies, 
for the taste he displayed in composing and 
drawing osoaments that were afterwards 
executed under his direction, both in gold 
and silver embroidery, npon the richest 
stufe. A velvet cap, decorated with a 
border after the fashion of Valerio Zuccato, 
a fringe of a dress cut after his design, a 
cloak border of gold cloth embroidered in 
dark silks, with scrolls of chain-work, 
flowers, and leaves in the -taste of the By- 
zantine mosaics, were, in the estimation 
of a lady of rank, or of a nobleman of 
elegant habits, objects of prime necessity. 
Valerio earned large sums in this occupa- 
tion, which served as a relaxation to his 
ordinary labor as well as his pleasures, 
and which he exercised in his little studio 



at Santi Mlippo e Giacomo, under cover 
of a certain mystery in which everybody 
was, however, kindly initiated. His fine 
appearance, his good humor, his relations 
with sumptuous patricians, together with 
the jolly workmen who swarmed into his 
studio at every hour, had necessarily drawn 
him into a life of pleasure, but his natural 
vigor, joined to his promptness in fulfilling 
contracts for work of every description, 
kept him from falling into any excesses 
that might have affected his genius. 

A tender and imperishable friendship 
united the two brothers ; they succeeded 
in overcoming the feeble resistance of old 
Zuccato, and causing two ladders to be 
placed side by side with that upon which 
he rested himself, they supported and 
raised him up to the last story of their 
scaffolding. Tintoret, already old, but still 
strong, and accustomed to converting into 
a studio the vast cupolas of the basilica, 
followed them, in order to witness the sur- 
prise of Settastian. 

The sentiment of religious terror evinced 
at first by the old man gave way to an 
involuntary manifestation of delight, when, 
standing upon a level with the grand 
figures of the prophets and evangelists 
occupying the prominent places, he con- 
templated the completed portions of the 
vast and wonderful composition. Here 
the assumption of the Virgin, treated after 
Salviato; further on, the resurrection of 
Lazarus, an appalling scene, where the 
corpse, in the midst of the clear hues of its 
shroud, appears to float tremblingly upon 
the brilliant background of the ceiling ; 
Titian's Saint Mark, a grand figure, who 
is sustained by a crescent moon, as if by a 
vessel bearing it upward to the radiant 
skies, the flight thither apparent in its 
evident movement ; the great festoon-gar- 
land of the arch, held by beautiful winged 
cherubs; and above these numerous mas- 
ter-pieces, the Vision of St. John, where 
the damned are being cast into Hell, whilst 
the elect of God, draped in white and 
mounted on white steeds, 'are merged in 
the soft brilliancy and beaming rays of the 
cupolas, like myriads of swans in the 
gloom of the morning mist. 

Zuccato persisted in struggling against 
the admiration he felt, attributing the 
cause of the deep impression it made upon 
hira to the magical effect of the play of 
light upon the various objects, and to the 
favorable situation, as well as imposing 
dimensions of the flgures. But,' when 
Tintoret urged him to approach the fes- 
toon in order to admire its details, he was 
forced to admit that he could never have 
believed Mosaic Art capable of such per- 
fection, and that the little angels fiutteriug 
among these garlands, might, in color and 
form, rival the creations of the greatest 
masters. 

Always, however, scant of praise, and 
contrary to his real satisfaction, the old 
man persisted that it was merely a work 
of patience, and a marvel of exact resem- 
blance. " AH the honor," said he, " be- 
longs to the master who traced the 
arrangement of these groups, and drew 
the detail of these ornaments." 

" My father," replied Francesco, with a 
respectful but proper spirit, '• if you will 
deign to permit me to show you the car- 
toons by these masters, you will, perhaps, 
grant us the merit of having compre- 
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bended, at least, if not created, our models 
with some intelligence." 

"I desire it," said Tintoret. "I desire 
that my cartoons of the Apocalypse should 
be brought forward in order to show the 
painter's talent which distinguishes Fran- 
cesco and Valerio Zuccato above every 
artist of their class." 

Several cartoons were exhibited, and 
Sebastian was enabled to convince himself 
of the ability with which the Zuocati, as 
masters, worked after other masters, trac- 
ing themselves the noble and pure drawing 
of their subjects, and creating their won- 
derful color, with merely the simple indi- 
cation of the painter to guide them. Vale- 
ric, after considerable urging by his brother, 
admitted that he was the artist of many 
of the smaller figures, and in his turn, 
revealing Francesco's secret, he pointed 
out to his father two beautiful archangels 
flying one towards the other, the one 
enveloped in green drapery being his own 
work; the other, clothed in. blue, being 
the work of Francesco, composed and exe- 
cuted wholly without the assistance of any 
painter whatever. 

Zuccato allowed himself to be conducted 
towards these figures, which were really 
as beautiful as any of those for which car- 
toons had been furnished. Francesco had 
given to his archangel the features of his 
brother Valerio, and likewise the archan- 
gel of Valerio was a portrait of Francesco. 
They had employed compartments of ex- 
treme delicacy for the execution of this 
cherished work, and had modestly placed 
it in an obscure angle, where the eyes of 
the multitude could not reacli it. Old 
Zuccato remained for some time dumb and 
motionless before the winged couple, and, 
disturbed to find the stubborn error of his 
whole life so completely refuted, he was 
seized with an uncontrollable fit of ill- 
humor. He descended the ladder, and 
received his cloak from the hands of Vale- 
rio with considerable coldness, without 
deigning to bestow upon him one word of 
encouragement, nor likewise upon his 
brother; then, scarcely saluting Tintoret, 
and with a firmer step than might be ex- 
pected in him, he crossed the threshold of 
the basilica. He had not, however, pro- 
ceeded beyond the first step when, yield- 
ing to the natural and controlling impulse 
of his soul, he turned back, and opening 
his arms to his two sons, they rushed into 
them, where he held them for a long time 
against his breast, the tears descending 
upon their beads. 

m. 

"Hurrah! long live jollity I by the body 
of Satan! the work progresses! Mastic, 
here, you black monkey ! Maso 1 do you 
hear? Vincent, my brother! the devil! 
don't monopolize all the boys. Send down 
one of your smutted seraphs, so that I 
may not be kept waiting. Ah ! blood of 
Bacchus ! if I don't throw my stick at the 
head of that scamp of a Maso ! it is doubt- 
ful if the Republic sees again for a long 
time such a horribly ugly phiz." 

Tims cried out, from the top of his scaf- 
fold, a red-bearded giant who superintended 
the works of the Ohapel St. Isidore, that 
part of the basilica of St. Mark having 
been entrusted to Dominique Bianchini, 
surnamed the Red, and to his two brothers, 
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all rivals and competitors of the brothers 
Zuccati, in the art of mosaic. 

" Will you be still, you thundering bell ? 
Will you have patience, you copper-colored 
minaret?" cried, in his turn, the cross- 
grained Vincent Bianchini, the eldest of 
the three brothers ; " have you not your 
own apprentices? Make them tramp, and 
leave mine to attend to their business. 
Haven't you John Visentin, that pretty 
lump of Swiss cheese ? Where have you 
sent Reazo, your wheezing ox, who sings 
so well among the choristers on Sunday ? 
I'll wager all your boys are at this moment 
cutting about among the drinking-shops to 
get a bottle of wine on the credit of your 
name. If it is so, they'll not soon be 
back." 

"Vincent," replied Dominique, "it's 
lucky for you that yon are my brother and 
partner, for I could, with a single kick, 
tumble down your scaffolding, and send 
your illustrious body and pretty lot of 
apprentices to study mosaic upon the pave- 
ment." 

"If thou even hadst a thought of it," 
cried the sharp voice of Gian-Antonio 
Bianchini, the youngest of the three bro- 
thers, shaking with his foot the ladder 
upon which. Dominique worked, "I would 
make you aware that those perched the 
highest are not always the firmest planted. 
It is not that I care for Vincent's skin 
more than for thine, but I love not brag- 
gadocio, do you see, and, for some days, I 
perceive that you assume, sometimes with 
him, sometimes with me, an air that can- 
not be tolerated." 

The savage Dominique cast upon the 
young Antonio a glowing look, and for a 
few moments stood silent on the ladder 
without uttering a word. Then, as soon 
as Antonio had resumed grinding his ce- 
ment under the portico, he descended, 
threw aside his apron and blouse, folded 
up his sleeves, and made himself ready to 
inflict upon him a severe castigation. 

The priest, Alberto Zio, who was also a 
distinguished worker in mosaic, and who, 
mounted upon a ladder, was then Engaged 
in repairing one of the spandrels of the 
outer door, descended quickly in order to 
separate the cbmbatants, and Vincent 
Bianchini, speedily running forward from 
the end of the chapel, with stick in hand, 
prepared also to enter the lists, more from 
resentment to Dominique than from in- 
terest for Antonio. 

The priest, having vainly attempted to 
lead them back to more Christian senti- 
ments, made use of an argument, in order 
to appease them, which rarely failed in its 
effect. 

" K the Zuocati overhear you," said he, 
"they will triumph in your jangling, and 
flatter themselves that, owing to their 
mildness and superior inteUigenCe, they do 
their work better." 

" True," said Dominique the Red, pick- 
ing up his apron, " we'll finish the quarrel 
this evening at the cabaret. At present, 
it is not necessary to arm our enemies 
against us." 

The other two Bianchini were of the 
same opinion, and whilst each of thera 
charged his scraper with cement, newly 
prepared, father Alberto, entering upon 
conversation, said : 

" Yon are wrong, my children, to regard 
"the Zuccati as your enemies. They are 



your competitors, that is all. If they work 
after other processes than your own, they 
do not the less recognize the merits of your 
work. I have even heard their head ap- 
prentice, Bartolemeo Bozza, say your ce- 
menting was of a superior quality to theirs, 
and that the Zuccati honestly admitted it." 

" As to Bartoloraeo Bozza," replied Vin- 
cent Bianchini, " I will not deny it ; he is a 
good workman and a sturdy feUow. I do 
not lack much of making it so advantageous 
to him as to seduce him into my service ; 
but don't speak to me of the Zuccati. 
There are no greater intriguers in the 
world, and, if their talent corresponded to 
their ambition, they would oust everyone 
of their rivals. Fortunately, laziness eats 
them up ; the eldest squanders away time 
in imagining subjects that cannot be exe- 
cuted, and the youngest carries on some 
smuggling operation at San-Filippo, the 
fruits of which he shares with people 
beneath his condition." 

"The star of the Zuccati might be 
dragged from the clouds, spite of the pro- 
tection of painters," said the envious 
Dominique, "if one would take the trouble." 

" How that ?" exclaimed the other two ; 
" if thou knowest a way to humiliate them 
tell' it, and let thy grudge against us be 
postponed." 

" I care no more for you than for them," 
replied Dominique ; " only I say it is not 
impossible to prove that tliey abuse their 
commission by doing bad work, and that 
consequently they rob the treasury of the 
Republic." 

" Yon are wicked, Messer Dominique," 
said the "priest, severely. " Do not speakl 
thus of men who are high in general estima- 
tion ; you wiU let it be supposed that you 
are jealous of their advantages." 

"Yes, I am jealous of themf" cried, 
Dominique, stamping his foot. "And why 
should 1 not be jealous? Is it not an in- 
justice on the part of the procurators to 
give them a hundred gold dncats-a year, 
whilst we have only thirty ; we who have- 
been working nearly ten years at the' 
genealogical tree of the Virgin ? I dare to 
say that this stupendous work would not 
have been half finished, even if the Zuccati 
could^haye given to it their whole lives. 
How many months must they have merely 
to do a strip of draperyj or the head of a 
child ? Let anybody observe them care- 
fully, and it will be seen what their fine 
talent costs the Republic." 

" They are less rapid than yourself, it is 
true," replied the priest ; " but what per- 
fection in drawing, what richness in 
color!" 

" If you were not a priest^" replied Vin- 
cent, shrugging his shoulders, " one might 
teach you how to talk. You would do bet- . 
ter to retreat to your censer and confes- 
sional than to judge of things you compre- 
hend nothing of." 

" Messer ! how dare you say that?" cried 
Alberto, somewhat offended. " You forget 
that I was acquainted with the profession 
before you had had the first ideas of it, and 
that I am the best disciple of the master 
of all of us, the skillful Rizzo, the worthy 
successor of our old gypaoplastes." 

" Skillful as much as you please ; much 
imagination is not necessary, by the body 
of Christ, to work at mosaic.^ That is want- 
ing which you lack— you priests, and these 
sluggard Zuccati — strong arms, iron loins, 
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precision and activity. Say your mass, 
Father Alberto, and leave as alone." 

"Hash," said Antonio, "there is that 
sly old fox, Sebastian Ziiccato, passing. 
See his sons bowing him off, touching their 
caps and kissing their hands! Might not 
.one call it a doge escorted by his senators ? 
That looks like aping the illustrious." 

"Silence," said Vincent, "there is 
Messer Ro.basti, who is coming to look at 
our work." 

They all three discovered themselves, 
more for fear of the master's repute than 
oat of respect for his genius, which they 
were not capable of appreciating. Father 
Alberto stepped forward to meet him, and 
accompanied him into the chapel of St. Is- 
adora. Tintoret gave a glance to the in- 
crusted panels, bestowed eulogiums upon 
the restoration of the antique Greek mo- 
saics, confided to the priest, and withdrew, 
profoundly saluting the Bianchini, without 
addressing them a word, /or he neitlier 
esteemed their works nor their characters. 
(Z& be coniintied.) 



PHILOSOFKT OF THE IDEAL. 

388 25. 53. IBalmcr. 

• That there exists manifestly in the struc- 
tures, forms, colors, and motions of the 
works of Nature, a principle which we call 
Beauty, all enlightened minds will admit. 
And in none of the works of the Creator 
has this principle so elevated an existence 
as ia the human form. The medium 
through which this marked distinction be- 
tween external human nature and all other 
natural objects is soclearly defined, is man's 
innate knowledge that this wonderful struc- 
ture, the soft, undulating forms, the rich 
arid harmonious colors, and the graceful 
- and elegant motions, all are wrought upon 
by, and give evidence of, the existence, and 
supreme command over them, of an immor- 
tal soul. And while It is admitted that 
beauty is of the most elevated character in 
the human form, because, from it beams 
the intelligence, the power, and, indeed, all 
that belongs to the soul, yet nowhere does 
this great principle, beauty, exist so intan- 
gibly, and without measure, as in the forms 
and expressions of humanity. . 

Therefore, one of the rarest gifts to man, 
is the fond appreciation belonging to- an 
acute sensibility to the influence of beauty, 
while still more rare is the possession of 
those qualities of appreciation, combired 
with the ability to impress upon inanimate 
matter the forms of beauty, manifesting the 
existence of mind. 

" The mission of the Sculptor's art, is not 
to imitate forms alone, but through them 
to reveal the purest and best of our nature. 
And no work in sculpture, however well 
wrought out physically, results in' excel- 
lence, unless it rests upon, and is sustained 
hy the dignity of a moral or intellectual in- 
tention. Hence, nothing is so essential to 
the artist's success as a clear knowledge of 
the beautiful, or the capability of the just 
appreciation of the nature of the difi'erence 
between that which is really beautiful and 
that which is nearly so. Few possess this 
power, and no one can acquire it who has 
not implanted in his nature a susceptibility 
so sensitive as to comprehend the influences 
of these minute grades or phases. Sucli 
susceptibility, T^hen existing in a minor de- 



gree, may be much enhanced by mental 
culture and the study of nature. As a re- 
sult, in part, of the absence of this suscepti- 
bility in men, schools of art have arisen, 
by which I mean a manner of art-produc- 
tion, belonging to and pervading the works 
of congregated minds, and the peculiarities 
and differences which distinguish those 
several schools, furnish evidence that Wa- 
tiire — the unerring teacher, ever varying 
— is not the exclusive guide, but that other 
causes produce this result, and the simi- 
larity of the works of these congregated 
men, gives evidence of the undue reliance 
which is placed upon each other. That 
these schools have their origin in a want of 
a true feeling for the beautiful, or the true 
Ideal, I have little doubt. 

The constant mingling of students of Art 
is sure to result in what is called manner, 
or academic conventionalism, and a morbid 
condition of Art-feeling, leading to extremes 
and exaggerations, as is apparent, at the pre- 
sent day, in the German, English, and 
French schools, each of these being pecu- 
liar in its manner ; which peculiarity would 
not exist, if the teachings of nature had 
been the guide, instead of the work of man. 
Even the immortal sculptors of Greece were 
impressed by this influence. In many of 
their works are found peculiarities whose 
counterpart did not exist in nature. The 
Greek school made a standard for itself — 
particularly in the form of heads — which 
nature did not do. Such peculiarities and 
extremes are adverse to purity of aim, to 
simplicity of design ; opposed to graceful, 
elevated, and natural results. A carefully 
cultivated love for nature, to beautify life 
thereby, and to elevate our race, should be 
the sole aim of every artist, and I am sure 
that none can attain a high and permanent 
estimation among men, unless their efforts 
give evidence of these noble intentions. To 
the support of these intentions, the beauti- 
fnl is most potent, 

" As beauty, armed with Tf rtne, bowa the Boul 
With a cQmmaiidiiig,' but a Bweet coatrol." 

Sttch is its power that I must believe it to 
have been designed as a great moral agent, 
iu exhaustible, and ever prgsent with man, 
wherever he may be placed. All mankind, 
from infancy to age, are susceptible to its 
influence. Present even to the infant child 
of the wild savage, a rose and an oyster, 
two strangely-contrasting objects, though 
delectable to three of the senses, seeing, 
tasting, and smelling, and how readily will 
its little hand be outstretched to grasp the 
rose, such being the power of its beauty, 
while no effort will he made hy him to gra- 
tify the other two senses until he is taught 
to do so. Thus you may begin with the 
infant savage, and ascend tlirough the 
various grades of intellect, to its very 
summit, and you find this same wonderful 
principle ever present, with its softening 
and elevating influences, like a guardian 
angel watching over man, as if to modify 
and improve his destiny. He is blessed, 
who is a willing recipient of these divine 
inflnences ; who receives them and is thank- 
ful for them, feeling, as he should, that they 
are overflowing. with significance, breath- 
ing the gentle and persuasive language of 
God in bringing his children nearer to liim, 
and to the fulfillment of his wholesome and 
perfect laws. 
As has been said, all other qualities of 



the sculptor are of little importance com- 
pared with this sense of the beautiful, and 
while all other qualities necessary for ex- 
cellent execution in sculpture, may be 
acquired, without this no great work can 
be produced. I will endeavor to give an 
idea of its important bearing even upon 
every- department of the Art of Sculpture, 
though I regret that, with my limited 
knowledge of the language of words, it will 
be impossible to show more than some 
of its most practical and tangible applica- 
tions. 

Sculpture may be arranged into three 
classes, viz., the Imaginative; the Illustra- 
tive Ideal; and the Historical, including 
Portraiture. The imaginative is placed 
iirst in the scale, because it is the result of 
the most elevated mental effort in the 
artist, and by it is meant those works 
whose designs have their origin in the im- 
agination of tlie artist, and express thoughts 
that arise in him — imaginative it is also, 
because it presents in its compositions, 
combinations of objects and movements, 
such as flight, ascending or descending ob- 
jects, which could only remain for a mo- 
ment, and therefore not of sufficient dura- 
tion for the artist to study and transfer 
them to his work. In this class, that acute 
sense of the beautiful is most essential by 
which the truth of the work is established, 
for where truth is not, beauty is also alj- 
sent, and its absence is felt and deplored 
hy that ever-present longing for perfection, 
while all the qualities necessary for the 
successful pursuit of the other classes, are 
equally applicable and important in this. 
Such Art productions as are illustrative of 
events or things described by history, 
poetry, or otherwise than by the artist, 
and are not portraits, belong to the class 
designated as the Ideal, and are more nu- 
merous than those of any other, for all the 
world of men furnishes ideas for the com- 
paratively few artists — history, poetry, 
mythology, and, in short, nearly every de- 
partment of letters, furnishes ideas for the 
chisel and pencil. The difficulties to over- 
come in this class will be readily seen to 
partake much of the character of those in 
the imaginative, as no one can so perso- 
nate or represent the character of another, 
for the artist's study, unless partaking of 
the same nature, and placed under the 
same circnm stances, with sufficient truth 
for the artist's reliance, and hence the ne- 
cessity of a clear perception of beauty, cha- 
racter, and event in him. Historical sculp- 
ture, including portraiture, though placed 
last in order, is, nevertheless, perhaps less 
understood than either of the other classes, 
and is of great value and importance ia 
illustrating social and political life. "Why 
it may be said that it is not understood, we 
shall be able to understand by the follow- 
ing, from one who is looked upon as being 
inferior to none in the department of por- 
traiture in sculpture, as compared to a few 
obvious trntlis, contradictory to directions 
set forth in his gratuitous advice to a con- 
temporary. He says, "Tell Mr. A. to 
copy in his busts the forms he sees, as ex- 
pression conies from form, and if the forms 
be correct, the best results must follow. 
There is no such thing as an ideal of a per- 
son's features and expression, unless it be 
the very truth. Let the bust or Ukeness 
express its own ideas." 

It is often remarked that the best bnsts 



